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banner 


Any man on the rim of a copy desk can tell you: with a 
lower-case initial letter, banner is newspaper parlance 
for headline. With a capital, it’s the name of a newspaper. 
A good reporter is extremely careful of his spelling to 
avoid confusion. 


As a matter of fact, a good reporter is always careful to 
give capital treatment to words deserving it. Only in that 
way can their meaning be kept clear. 

For example, the upper-case “C” makes a lot of differ- 
ence in the spelling of Coke, the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola. Like Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark, and good practice requires that the owner 


but Banner 


is a newspaper 


of a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
that you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 

P.S. The pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coke is a 
banner spot in any busy day. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 


mean the same thing. 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Women Tell Advertising Defects 


Importing An Operator 
Beset by Many Pitfalls 


Most Iowa publishers know what a 
tough job it is to get a new linecast- 
ing machine operator when one quits. 
But those who publish English lan- 
guage papers have not a tithe of the 
tribulations of Publisher B. B. Anund- 
son of the Decorah Posten who must 
ship in his linos from Scandinavia. 

Mr. Anundson, breathing easier 
now that he has a Norwegian oper- 
ator on hand who has promised to 
stay for two years, tells of the night- 
marish procedure involved in securin? 
such a replacement operator. 


Last May 12 our best Norwegian 
linotype operator informed us that he 
was going to quit at the end of the 
week. 

It is always unpleasant to lose the 
services of a good employe, but it is 
almost a tragedy to lose a Norwegian 
linotype operator as we presume there 
are probably less than 25 of them in 
the United States. In the fall of 1950 
we had run an advertisement in our 
paper for a Norwegian linotype oper- 
ator, and somehow a notice of this ad- 
vertisement was printed in a trade 
paper in Denmark, with the result 
that we received about 20. applica- 
tions for the job at that time. 

We answered all of the applications, 
explaining that we did not have an 
opening, but wrote them all immedi- 
ately again after May 12. A very few 
of the applicants were no longer inter- 
ested in coming to America but prac- 


tically all of the rest of them either 
had no passport, or no money, or 
both. 

PASSPORT TAKES 6 MONTHS 

It takes at least six months to get 
a passport, and the applicant must 
then have a guarantee from someone 
in this country that he will not. be- 
come a ward of the state for at least 
five years. We have never felt justi- 
fied in putting up such a guarantee, 
because there would be nothing to 
prevent such an employe from quit- 
ting at will, but we would still be 
liable for him. One of the prospective 
employes who wanted to come to 
this country not only asked for trans- 
portation for himself, but wanted us 
to pay transportation for his wife and 
three children, and build him a home! 

We had the addresses of four Nor- 
wegian linotype operators in this coun- 
try as the result of previous adver- 
tisements, but could not interest them 
in coming to Decorah for one rea- 
son or another. 

In our efforts to follow up every 
lead we contacted the ex-publisher of 
a Danish newspaper in Cedar Falls 
which was recently discontinued, and 
he told us of a young printer in Den- 
mark who had applied for papers to 
come to this country. 

We wrote this young man on May 
17, and he replied that he would be 
interested in working for us, but that 
he had no linotype experience, and 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Want Facts, Truth 
And Tact in Ads 


Advertising should be more inform- 
ative, less extravagant in claims, be 
less repetitious, cease insulting cus- 
tomers by talking down to them, take 
into account that a person’s budget is 
limited. 

These are challenges five women, 
four of them housewives, threw at ad- 


Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the school of journalism at the State 
University of lowa, urged the audi- 
ence to interest young men and 
women in advertising as a_ career, 
pointed out that the school of journal- 
ism yearly receives four or five times 
as many job openings as there are 
graduates to fill them 


vertising in general during a fall ad- 
vertising conference held Nov. 6, 7 
and § at the State University of Iowa. 

Some of the women’s gripes in de- 
tail: 

Mrs. Ivan Hedges would buy more 
if her grocer would advertise more, 
but he spends that money on delivery 
service. She dislikes tie-in sales, cited 
a juicer she was forced to buy in order 
to secure a food mixer, never has 
used the juicer. 

She dislikes ads that are vulgar, 
treat her as a 12-year-old, presume 
she has unlimited income, make ex- 
travagant claims for products, do not 
tell enough about a product so that 
a user knows what performance to ex- 
pect. Radio drives her crazy, so she 
doesn’t listen to it. 

Mrs. Norman L. Kilpatrick, an av- 
erage housewife on an average bud- 
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vet, does not like to be hurried into 
buying. She listed four ways ads could 
sell her more—do not glamorize house- 
hold accessories so they seem design- 
ed for another world; eliminate the 
lag between appearance of items in 
national ads and appearance of those 
goods on local markets; newspapers, 
in particular, should realize her bud- 
get is limited, especially in September 
in a college town. She usually throws 
direct mail into a wastebasket, buys 
occasionally, dislikes door to door 
alesmen. 

Mrs. Lloyd Knowler wants help on 
how to buy more wisely; doesn't like 
ads which try to sell something which 
the customer doesn’t want, can't af- 
ford. Ads should help the customer 
spend his limited funds to the best 
effect. She 
short on facts, grossly exaggerated. 


termed advertising as 
\ useful role: they bring new products 
to the attention of customers. 

Mrs. Allyn Lemme stated that some 
advertising insults her intelligence, 
she doesn't like ads which intimate 
the product is perfect. She scored 
salesmen who do not know how to 
work all of the gadgets on new items 
they are selling. 

Miss Arlene Schlegel reminded ad- 
vertisers that single women represent 
a big market, but they do not have 
much time to shop, stores closing 
shortly after she gets out of work in 
the evening, are not open when she 
goes to work in the morning. 

She depends a great deal on ads in 
newspapers, on radio and TV, ap- 
preciates it when she gets facts about 
a product, especially as to what the 
item costs. She thought that ads 


should give complete facts about 
products, how to use them, how to 
take care of them, how they will hold 


up in use. 


Give Classified Top Spot 


Prof. Wilbur Peterson studied clas 
sified advertising in 200 lowa week- 
ly papers, found that classified is get- 
ting poor play, deserves better than 
most papers give it. 

With the high readership it enjoys, 
“the reader is entitled to have it 
served up to him on a silver platter,” 
he said. 

Some recommendations: a regular 
position in the paper, top position on 
the page, a sizable departmental head 
ing, easily readable type, easily found 
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classifications, publication of rates in 
every issuc, 

Also important is a discount rate for 
multiple insertions. “Where you do 
not employ a discount for extra inser- 
tions, you are limiting your selling 
largely to one-time insertions.” Tran- 
sient or over-the-counter ads should 
always be sold for at least three in- 
sertions. 

This will make a little more work, 
but there is a story for your paper in 
the making of the refund, and a sec- 
ond contact with a satisfied customer 
which may lead to more business, he 
said. 

Develop better copy for want ad 
customers. The majority do not know 
how to write a want ad, a salesman 
can win their confidence by showing 
them how to write better copy. 

Each salesman should carry outlines 
showing what each kind of classified 
should contain, one should be posted 
by the classified counter. 

Every paper should boost classified 
in its own columns. Such boosters are 
better hole fillers than suc! trivia as 
“King George made a hobby of rais- 
ing love birds.” 

Every paper should carry a result 
story on the front page of every issue. 
“Results are proof to your readers that 
it is to their profit to use want ads,” 
he said. 


Program Brings Results 

Dean Schlick of the Dean Jewelers 
of Charles City outlined his highly suc- 
cessful planned advertising program, 
worked out in conjunction with the 
Charles City Press. 

He said “40 per cent of the jewelry 


ENVELOPES 


Ara Business Ruilder 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


TATES 

Enve lope Company 
fine 

CHICAGO 


$¥. PAUL 


business is done in the last quarter, 
20 per cent in 19 days in December.” 
To get that quarter rolling, Schlick 
begins a concentrated campaign Oct. 
15, runs a full-page advertisement, 
and from then until Christmas, uses 
a cut of Santa Claus with caption, “$1 
cown holds anything until Christmas.” 

Oct. 15, he decorates a full Christ- 
mas window with Santa Claus, snow, 
tree, tinsel. He has $1 bills draped in 
the window, and a big poster painted 
reminding customers that “$1 holds 
anything until Christmas.” 

Reason for starting Oct. 15, that is 
the day large mail order houses mail 
out catalogues. Customers who are 
reminded early of Christmas tend to 
shop in town instead of going to 
larger cities. 

His lay-away plan includes 50. to 
75 items a season, amounts to $1,800, 
has permitted him to be ahead of 
city, state and national sales averages 


for four years. 


Advertising Means Ideas 
Robert J. Keith, with Pillsbury Mills 


in Minneapolis, said “an idea is the 
basis of all good advertising; properly 
used, it becomes a universal joint 
which carries the action all the wavy 

ick to the consumer. Today, ideas 
are the mosi forgotten thing. 

“Eighty-five per cent of American 
business today needs sales volume, 
and increase of sales volume will de- 
pend on ideas. 

“Avoid letting too many people 
mess with an idea, or they dull it. In 
order to generate ideas, create a naive 
climate which believes anything can 
be done.” 


Planned Ads Are Potent 


Raymond G. Holman, advertising 
manager of the Charles City Press, 
urged newspapers to sell planned ad- 
vertising. His claim, businesses would 
be run more successfully, at smaller 
cost, with planned advertising pro- 
grams. Planned programs can double 
or triple the amount of advertising 
run, increase trade volume, bring 
greater economic security for workers 
by making more jobs available through 
greater flow of business, he said. More 
goods would be manufactured and 
sold more cheaply. 

Realization of this economic tool is 
stvmied because publishers are skep- 
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tical of planned programs, advertising 
executives think it is still a theory. 

He urged advertising salesmen to 
sell planned programs as a means of 
moving up the economic scale. “Be 
advertising consultants, show  mer- 
chants you are trying to increase their 
business. It pays to have clients think 
of you as a trusted adviser, not as a 
black-jacking salesman. 

“Advertisers want ideas, so go arm- 
ed with figures when vou make calls. 
This means considerable preparation 
will have to be made before a sales- 
man makes a call on a merchant.” 


Salesmen Becoming Soft 


Too many salesmen think only of 
puiting in a 40-hour week, are get- 
ting paunchy living on our synthetic 
prosperity, according to John Hollings- 
worth, director of merchandise, sales 
and publicity for the lowa-Illinois Gas 
and Electric company of Davenport. 

Reasons why salesmen fail: They 
argue with customers; interrupt cus- 
tomers; are careless in speech, dress, 
common courtesy; dodge a buyer's 
questions and interpolate their own; 
employ the wrong emphasis and the 
wrong timing; fail to follow through, 
do not follow up sales with a card or 
letter later or a questionnaire; are for- 
ever knocking competition indiscrimi- 
nately; employ half-hearted selling 
with a “so-what-if-I-miss-this-one” at- 
titude. 


Reds’ Path to ‘Freedom’ 

The Lake City Graphic quotes 
happenings at the Communist Chin- 
ese party newspaper, Ta Kung Pao, 
as an example of how much “free- 
dom” the press can expect under a 
Red regime. When the Ta Kung Pao 
strayed from the party line, 90 per 
cent of the staff was sent to “re- 
form school” for reindoctrination, the 
circulation manager was dragged to 
“People’s Court,” an office boy be- 
came circulation manager 
couple of typesetters moved up to 
editorial positions. 


What's The Hurry, T. H. 

T. H. Armstrong of Wilton Junc- 
tion returned a type case to the Wil- 
ton Advocate after 30 years, figured 
Publisher John Steffens might bezin 
to think it had been out overlony. 


Newsmen at War 


Army Pvt. Guy Harris. Jr.. is in 
basic training at Fort Knox, Ky. He 
was formerly associated with his par- 
ents in publishing the Donnellson Re- 
view, recently enlisted in the army. 
His parents and brother, Alan, visited 
him at Fort Knox while on a trip to 
Kentucky. 

Capt. P. W. Reinowski, formerly 
foreman of the Coon Rapids Enter- 
prise shop, has charge of the map 
lithography plant at Barksdale Field, 
La. His wife, the former Priscilla 
Rogers, once operated a linotype ma 
chine and wrote “Over the Sewing 
Basket” for the women’s page at the 
Enterprise. Publisher and Mrs. Thos 
Rogers called on the Reinowskis at 
Barksdale Field on “the first vacation 
the Rogers taken 


crawled off a tractor on a farm south- 


have since he 
west of Carroll and began pounding 
a typewriter as Enterprise editor in 
1930.” 

Lt. Col. Robert V. Swatosh, former 
advertising manager of the Knoxville 
Journal, has received the bronze star 
medal for “meritorious service while 
commanding a battery in Korea.” Cur- 
rently, he is assigned to personne] 
section at the army’s far eastern head- 
quarters. 


Explains Newspapering 

A senior group at Wall Lake high 
school asked Editor-Publisher W. H. 
Way of the Blade why some schoo! 


news stories did not get into print. 
Way devoted more than a column to 
the problems of editing, the balance 
between news and advertising and 
the fluctuations of the amounts of 
each week by week, the financial 
angle, the use of news items in ac 
cordance with their relative merit in 
regard to the other items which are 
competing for the amount of space 
available in a given issue, and the 
time factor. 


Revives Churdan Paper 


Helen Easton of the Lohrville En- 
terprise has revived the Churdan Re- 
porter, at the request of Churdan 
Publisher B. J. 
Mackey was too busy with duties at 


merchants. Former 
the Jefferson papers to continue the 
Reporter. C. E. Wherry, owner for 


52 vears, sold to Mackey this spring. 
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Advocate Beats Gallup 

The Rockwell City Advocate was 
more successful at election polling in 
November than was the Gallup poll. 
Gallup rated the late general election 
as a toss-up. An Advocate poll of 
high school students gave Eisenhower 
a vote of 70 per cent in Calhoun 
county, and a poll of adults gave 
“Ike” 67 per cent. “Ike” got 69 per 
cent of Calhoun 


county votes) on 


election day. 


Navy Thanks Editor 

Editor L. Dale Ahern of the De 
corah newspapers received a_ lettet 
from Secretary of the Navy Dan A. 
Kimball, thanking Ahern for his fav- 
orable comment on a cruise the De 
corah editor took as guest of the navy 
carrier, the Valley 


on aircraft 


Forge. 


fowan Heads Oregon NEA 
Tom B. 
the Hampton Chronicle and editor 


Purcell, former editor of 


publisher of the Iowa Falls Citizen 
1933 1939, is state 
chairman of the Oregon NEA. He 
grew up in Hampton, where his fath 


from through 


er was publisher of the Chronicle for 
nearly 50 years. He is now editor and 
publisher of the (Ore. ) 
Outlook, past president of the Oregon 


Gresham 


Newspaper Publishers association and 
of Pacific Slope Newspapers, Inc. 


Cosbys Are in West 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Cosby, who sold 
the Randolph Enterprise to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Estes 20 years ago, now 
publish the weekly Wilbur (Wash.) 
Register. 


Press Proves Dangerous 

Terry Schlotterback, four-year-old 
son of Publisher Robert Schlotterback 
of the Dysart Reporter, figured a man 
is never too young to get his hand 
into newspapering, mashed two fin 
gers on his right hand in one of his 
father’s presses. 


New APME Director 


W. Earl Hall, managing editor of 
the Mason City Globe-Gazette, has 
been elected to the board of directors 


of the Associated Press managing edi 


tors. 
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Paragraphicaliy Speaking 


By Ralph Shannon 


President, lowa Press Association 


Printing profits are now averaging 
about 6 per cent, and the trend is 
downward. In 1939 the investment 
per man in printshop equipment was 
$1,246. It is now more than $4,000. 
If you were operating a printshop in 
1890 you were paving 25c per hour 
and getting a 60-hour week. Now the 
hourly rate is roughly eight times 
higher than that, and the week has 
been squeezed to 40 hours, or even 
less. 

H. J. (Jeff) Ward of the Porte 
Publishing company gave out these 
figures at the recent Chicago NEA 
meeting, to show what has been—and 
is now—happening to the printing 
business. On the cost side the ele- 
vator is going up. On the profit side 
it's going down. And many a printer 
is pondering the problem and won- 
dering why his jobshop isn’t making 
any money. 

Mrs. Vange Renshaw of the Elk- 
ton, (S. D.) Record, speaking on the 
same program, threw additional light 
on the subject. She told the convent 
ion that her new fur coat had turned 
out to be a linotype machine! If you 
ever have an opportunity to hear Mrs. 
Renshaw’s story, close up your place 
and go. You will come home saving 
that you have no troubles at all, you 
just think you have. The Renshaws 
are a man-and-wife team, and what a 
team! They looked upon the newspa- 
per business as a gateway to helpful 
service, a chance to elevate the cul 
tural levels of society and contribute 
to the cause of human happiness. That 
was just before they bought a plant 
in a town of less than 1,000, a busi- 
ness which needed considerably more 
fixin’ up than they had anticipated. 
It's a pioneer story as real as the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, and far 
more entertaining. 

There was a whole evening devoted 
to photography. Big-name news pho 
tographers talked, and then shot pic- 
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tures right and left. real, live, 
magazine-cover model posed for the 
cameramen, and any guest who wish- 
ed to try his hand as professional 
was allowed to take close-ups of the 
lady. [ was astonished at the num- 
ber of Iowa publishers who were in- 
terested in this type of news photog- 
raphy. The experts emphasized the 
importance of centering the picture's 
interest. Make the picture, they ad- 
vised, don't take it. If it’s a group, 
keep the subjects “tight.” which being 
interpreted means close together so 
that the cut can be made in narrow 
width if necessary. “Only two types 
of people can look directly into the 
camera,” declared one speaker, “a 
pretty girl and a politician.” All others 
should fix their gaze upon the horizon 
or at each other. 

lowa’s school of journalism supplied 
two program features—Henry Africa 
on “Backshop Efficiency,” and Les 
Moeller on “The Responsibilities of 
the Country Weekly in the Hour of 
Decision.” Henry said he could tell 
what a backshop looks like without 
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entering the building. He just glances 


at the front windows and notes how 
recently they have been washed. I 
squirmed a little when Henry made 
that comment. Les Moeller, as is his 
wont, gave the editorialists something 
to think about. He urges the man 
who writes an editorial column. to 
bone up on ten big questions in the 
national and international field, then 
deal with those problems in an under- 
standing manner. That’s much better, 
he thinks. than trying to understand 
all the complexities of world affairs. 
Concentrate, specialize! There is the 
plight of the editor—remember?—who 
always knew exactly what he wanted 
but couldn't figure out what it was. 

This National Editorial association 
deserves your closer acquaintance. It 
is the big umbrella under which the 
state press associations find shelter. 
If you are a member of the Towa 
Press association you are a member of 
NEA, made so by the fact that Iowa is 
an “affiliated” state. Five dollars of 
your annual IPA membership billing 
goes to NEA. For this small sum you 
are counted a full-fledged member of 
the national organization. You are 
helping support the interests of the 
smaller newspaper at the national 
level, where much legislative activity 
is carried on. You also get the maga- 
zine, the National Publisher. 

In states not affiliated as we are 
here in Iowa, the NEA dues range 
from $10 to $25 per vear, depending 
upon which class of membership the 
member buys—active or sustaining. 
lowa has the largest membership in 
NEA, and we have furnished two 
presidents—Ken Baldridge of Bloom- 
field and the late Fred Hill of Ham- 
burg. We have a partial claim on the 
present president, too. He is C. W. 
Brown of the Enterprise, Oconomo- 
woe, Wisconsin. knew him ‘way 
back when he was a busy young news- 
paper man at Decorah. 

So, count your $5.00 a rare_bar- 
gain. I know of no bigger newspaper 
value. If NEA suddenly disbanded 
there would be a terrible void in the 
field of the rural press. 


Production of the Mediapolis New 
Era was slowed when an ink roller 
went to pieces, a replacement was 
late in arriving from Chicago. 
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Love That Paper 


Readers Get The Blues 


Minus The Home Town News 


Pvt. Charles R. Murray writes to 
Editor George Carman of the Buffalo 
Center Tribune that “Gettinz the 
home town papers is one of the best 
deals that servicemen have.” 

Pfc. John Richard Seber, in Korea, 
writes his folks about Editor R. O. 
Burrows, Jr’s., Benton County Star ot 
Norway, “I sure do enjoy that paper— 
especially the pictures.” Robert Dean 
Holland of Norway, now in Korea, 
writes that the Star is “just like a let 
ter from home.” 

Mrs. Clara Keogh of Seattle writes 
Editor Warren J. Seeley of the Dun- 
lap Reporter that “Although there are 
quite a few strangers there since I 
moved away, I still like to get the old 
home paper.” Wesley Siglin of Sprinz- 
field, Mo., writes, “Look forward for 
the Reporter weekends, it’s like hear- 
ing from home.” 

Mrs. C. M. Milam of Vallejo, Cal., 
tells Editor B. H. Shearer that she 
“stops anything she is doing and 
reads it from front to back,” when the 
Columbus Gazette arrives. 

Mrs. Peter Mevers of Canyon, 
Texas, left Wheatland 45 years ago, 
wants Publisher Perry Buxton to print 
more names of old timers in’ the 
Wheatland Gazette because “Your 
paper is the only way I keep track of 
them now.” 

C. A. Kirby of Long Beach, Cal., 
has started his 51st vear of reading 
L. Dale Ahern’s Decorah Public Opin- 
ion because he “just can't get along 
without it.” 

Jennie Biddle Scott of Phoenix, 
Ariz., writes to “Old Timer” in the 
Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune, “Enc'osed 
find my check for the best and most 
loved newspaper.” 


Kent King of Modale writes Editor 


T. Milan Bragg at the Lake Park 
News that “We would not be without 
it as we know it is impossible to re 
ceive all of the oP home town news 
any other way.” 


Vivian Lathrop of Des Moines re 
news with Editor Dale E. Boyd's Po 
cahontas Record-Democrat because 
she enjoys her “letter from home” 
each week. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Spaulding 
write Editor A. L. Frisbie that “We 
have enjoyed the (Grinnell) Herald 
Register very much the past  vear. 
The coverage of new town projects 
sports with so many pictures and col 
lege news are of great interest to us.” 

W. E. Draper of Billings, Mont. 


writes that after a lapse o! 


25 years 
he would like to start receiving Nor- 
man E. Christenson’s Manilla Times 
again. The Drapers “started taking 
the Times back in 1905, took it 
regularly until I got into politics and 
got run out of town,” recently got 
some copies from a Mrs. Jessie John- 
son, decided to renew. 


Press Milestones 

The North English Record, with 
Editor-Publisher Carl Hogendorn at 
the helm, has begun its 65th vear ot 
publication. Editor Hogendorn thinks 
the Record is a descendant of the 
News, first North English paper, be- 
gun in 1885. 

Editor-Publisher E. Wessel has 
logged 30 years as skipper of the 
New London Journal. Observations 
from 30° years’ publishing: There 
were more business places in New 
London 30 years ago than now in 
spite of the population being 50 per 
cent larger; there has been an almost 
complete turnover business pet 
sonnel, and World War Il was a 
harder time to publish than was the 


depression period of the early 30s. 
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Papers Play Host 
To Touring Groups 

The Sheldon Mail plant was visit- 
ed by pupils from rural school No. 4 
of Sheridan township near Hull. They 
were pictured in the Mail listening 
to “Chuck” Sawyer, Mail staffer, ex 
plain operation of the Mail’s new 
Goss Comet web press. 

Students from the Iowa school for 
the deaf at Council Bluffs dropped 
around for a look at the Waverly 
newspapers’ plant (Independent and 
Democrat), posed tor a picture while 
watching staffer Marvin Horn operate 
a linotype. The boys came to Waverly 
to appear on a Rotary program. 

Recent visitors at the Denison Re- 
view and Bulletin were sixth graders 
from Denison public school. The stu 
dents arrived at the shop in time to 
see an edition of the Bulletin run 
off the press. 

The Red Oak Express hosted a 
group of students from Keystone 
school five miles south of Emerson, 
got a picture of them watching press 
man Jack Scott make adjustments on 
the Express automatic press. 

Pupils from Afton school district 
No. 7 were given a tour of the Elma 
New Era plant. 

The Sumner Gazette was one 
point in a stop of sightseeing stu 
dents from Banks No. 9 rural school 
of Fayette county. 

Thirty members of a rural youth 
group toured the Le Mars Globe-Post 
plant to learn the finer points of 
printing, got their picture taken. 


Reader on Press Freedom 

Editor-Publisher Carl Hamilton of 
Iowa Falls has one reader who vio 
lently disagrees with the editorial 
policies of the Lowa Falls newspapers, 
but defends his right to have the 
opinions. The reader took the trouble 
to write Hamilton that “I may at 
times violently disagree with what 
you say, but IT shall always uphold 
your right to your editorial opinion. If 
ever the rights of the editor to his 
page are suppressed or even curtail 
ed, we shall say goodbye to our 
cherished free press and all the rest 
of our freedoms along with it. 

“T want you to know that whatever 
our political differences may be, we 
are both agreed that no other misun- 
derstandings can be allowed to stand 


in the way of progress for Iowa Falls.” 
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Unique Ad Plan Is Success 
For Manchester Publisher 


During a recent advertising con 
ference at the State University of 
Iowa, Publisher James E. Goodwin, 
Jr.. of the Manchester newspapers 
mentioned a yearly package method 
of selling advertising which has work 
ed out well at Manchester. At our re 
quest, Jim has written an explanation 
of the plan. 

° ° 

Manchester newspapers, the Press 
(Thursday) and the Democrat-Radio 
(Tuesday) have an interesting rate 
structure for contract advertisers. 

Yearly “packages” of space are sold; 
the space is used in either publication 
at the will of the merchant. A_ total 
amount of space is agreed upon for 
the coming year; the merchant is bill- 
ed monthly for a fixed amount, or one 
twelfth of the years total figure. Thus 
the merchant writes a check at the 
first of each month for the amount 
agreed upon and proceeds to use as 
much or as little of his year’s space as 
desired. 

This feature allows the merchant to 
budget the same advertising expense 
each month; it is then a fixed expense, 
the same as rent, etc. At the time of 
monthly billing the merchant is fur 
nished an accounting of the space 
used during the past month and the 
space remaining to be used during 
the balance of the vear. 

Devised by W. C. Snyder, former 
co-owner of the Press and Democrat- 
Radio, the plan is well liked by regu- 
lar users of medium or large space. 
Packages begin with a one thousand 
inch per year classification. By bud 
geting his space costs over a twelve 
month period, the merchant feels tree 
to use large space during periods of 
promotion without causing his expense 
to rise during that period. 

The average space rate on this plan 
is very attractive to the space buver. 
Lower than some customary rate card 
space, the plan does serve the news 
paper by allowing a salesman to en 
courage holding down the size of an 
ad during a weak advertising issue 
preventing the running of extra pages 
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when the balance of the advertising 
does not warrant a larger issue. 

A constant revenue is kept up dur- 
ing good and poor months. The user 
who exceeds the total amount of space 
pays for extra space over the original 
agreement at a pre-determined per 
inch figure set at the average rate for 
the entire “package.” Selling time 
saved on larger regular advertisers 
may be used on new accounts or “in 
and out” advertisers. 

Manchester merchants have used 
the plan for several years; some ad- 
justments have been made from year 
to year in the size of the package. The 
general reaction has been toward in- 
creasing the amount. of space to be 
used; new accounts have been placed 
on the plan during each vear of its 
existence. 


1. W. Cook 

I. W. Cook, 88, former weekly 
newspaper publisher Oskaloosa 
and one time business manager of 
William Penn college, died Oct. 29 
in Fremont. Recently, he had served 
as secretary of the Oskaloosa cham- 
ber of commerce. 


Donations Duly Accepted 

Mrs. W. Spurgeon of Lake City 
each week donates nine cents to the 
government. She puts that much post- 
age each week on an issue of the 
Lake City Graphic so that it will go 
first class to her grandson, Raymond 
Amsden, in Korea. The issues of the 
Graphic never arrive. 


Free Address Stickers 

The Prairie City News has sent free 
to Prairie City servicemen, gummed 
stickers which bear the servicemens’ 
return addresses. The stickers are for 
pasting on envelopes, save the  ser- 
vicemen the trouble of writing their 
involved addresses every time they 


send a letter. 


naires! 


THANK YOU 


-- lowa Publishers 


for vour fine response to our question- 


It may seem that we query you too 
often, but it is only, we assure you, 
when the information sought will 
prove of value to you. 


Your cooperation and promptness in an- 
swering are sincerely appreciated! 


BUREAU OF MEDIA SERVICE 


School of Journalism 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


lowa City, lowa 
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Publishers Modernize 
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Newspaper Plant Changes 


Of Locations, Equipment 


The Hudson Herald again is being 
published in its home shop after a 
two-year stay at Cedar Falls, has a 
new editor, Gilbert Dietz, graduate 
the State 
University of Iowa. He has protes- 
sional experience on the Lyon County 
Reporter in Rock Rapids, the Chero- 
kee Courier and the Rock Valley 
Bee. 

Dietz replaces Grace 


of a linotype course at 


Bailey 
Cedar Falls, editor since she leased 
the paper in November, 1950. Bill 
Sanders continues as manager of the 
Hudson Printing company, Harry 
Schott as compositor and pressman. 
Sanders is a graduate of North Da- 
kota State University school of jour- 
nalism, has about eight years’ profes 
sional printing experience. 

The owners leased the paper two 
years as to build up 
commercial printing facilities. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been invested 
in new equipment and machinery. 

The Nashua Reporter, published by 


ago so their 


Tom Conklin, has moved across the 
street, installed a new press. The old 
building was not. structurally sound 
enough to hold a newer and heavier 
press. The new press was needed to 
speed the printing of Conklin’s three 
papers, the Lawler Leader, the Fred- 
ericksburg News and the Reporter. 
The old needed 
four runs for the Reporter, two apiece 
the 
papers. 


two-page press 
Fredericksburg 
took than 


new nager 


Lawler and 
Each 


hours. 


for 
run 
The 
handles the Reporter in two runs, 
the 


apiece. 


more 
three four 


other two papers in one run 

James E. Boyle’s Woodward Enter- 
prise has moved to new quarters across 
the street. The old home has been 
sold to the Woodward Mutual Tele- 
phone company. The old newspaper 
plant was built for the Enterprise in 
1913. 

The Rock Valley Bee, published 


by Pier Aldershof, has moved from its 
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basement location to its new building 
on Main street. The press was moved 
first, one edition of the paper being 
printed with the press in the new 
location and the linotype and make 
up stones in the old home. Publisher 
Aldershot plans a housewarming for 
his new plant after Christmas. 

E. E. Wessel of the New 
Journal has bought a vacant lot, plans 


London 


to construct a building with space to 
house the Journal, and a store room 
for rental purposes. The lot is 31 feet 
by about 115 feet. The Journal has 
been housed in the Lowa State bank 
building since 1912, needs more room 
for its operations. 

John Snyder's Dallas County News 
at Adel has installed a Malti 
graph Offset press. Other production 


new 


equipment added includes cameras, 
plate-making equipment and. screens. 

Cotton Etter’s Sigourney Revicw is 
in the midst of an expansion and re 
22 bv 40 foot 
addition is being ‘made at the 
of the plant, will house a cylinder 


modeling program. A 


rear 


press, folder and casting room. The 
plant’s front has been remodeled. 


Worth Saving For 
CC, (Chet) 
pennies in a 


Womacks saved his 
had 
enough for another year’s subscrip 
tion to the Rockwell City Advocate, 
made Publisher C. 


tin can until he 


E. Treman use a 
can opener to get the coins. 


Recent Special Editions 
The Ackley World-Journal 
lished an election extra early Wed- 


pub 


nesday morning after the November 


general election, carried a detailed 
tabulation of the presidential, gub- 
ernatorial, legislative and county sup 
Hardin county. 
The edition hit the streets at 8 o'clock 
on the morning after the election 
Editor Kenneth Geddes chalked up 


a scoop of nearly 36 hours on county 


ervisor returns for 


returns. The mayor sent him a letter 
of thanks. 

The Laurens Sun devoted an edi 
tion to the city’s recently completed 
high school building. 

The Winterset 
lished a 


during 


Madisonian pub 


special education edition 
American Education week. 
The Washington Evening Journal 
published a special edition featuring 
community giving, telling of generous 
residents of the city who from. time 
to time have donated money for civic 


improvement. 


Seniors Sell Subscriptions 


The Mediapolis New Era utilized 
seniors from Mediapolis, Sperry and 
Huron high schools to carry out. its 
fall subscription campaign, biggest in 


10 vears. 


Crusade Pays Off 


Typical of many civic betterment 


campaigns carried out by Iowa news 
papers this year editorial 
the Times to 


clean up the Spencer “Jungle.” This 


Was an 


crusade by Spencer 


crusade got faster results than most, 


with city, county and park board 


workers and volunteer firemen mus 


tering men and mec ranical equip 


ment to clear out an overgrown area 
bordering the little Sioux river which 
flows through the heart of Spencer. 


ing orders. 


PORTE 


IT’S A MONEY MAKER - - 


say leading publishers 
both large and small 


You too can benefit by using the FRANKLIN 
PRINTING CATALOG in valuing your print- 


Write for 60-Day Free Trial 


P. O. BOX 143 


Names supplied on request 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 
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Importing Operator 


For Scandinavian 
Paper Is Hard Task 


(Continued from page 3) 


that his papers would not be com- 
plete for several months, and after 
that he could not get passage on a 
ship until September 17. 


OPERATOR NEEDED LESSONS 


During the months of preliminary 
correspondence with this young man 
we had not been successful in finding 
anyone who could get over any quick- 
er, so instructed him to practice on a 
dummy keyboard, take a few private 
lessons, and come as soon as possible, 
and we would teach him further after 
he arrived. 

This young man was the third one 
we had hired direct from the Scandi 
navian countries in the past eight 
vears. We hired the first man about 
eight vears ago, but he never got any 
closer to Decorah than New York City 
because he was attracted by the much 
higher wages than we had offered, not 
realizing that the higher living ex- 
penses would more than offset the in 
crease in salary which was offered him 
in New York. He seemed to have no 
qualms about staying in New York in 
spite of the fact that we had arranged 
for his trip to this country. 

The second man was the emplove 
who quit last May atter working for 
us for about ten months. In our pre 
liminary correspondence with this 
man he had seemed so grateful that 
we could guarantee him employment 
in this country that it didn’t occur to 
us to stipulate that he should remain 
with us for a definite length of time. 

We are getting a little smarter as 
time progresses, however, so inform- 
ed this newest employe that we would 
not consider hiring him unless he 
would guarantee to stay for at least 
one year. He was most happy to 
abide by this request, and since he 
arrived a month ago we have now 
agreed to help him get his wife and 
daughter over to this country within 
the next three months, with the under 
standing that he will guarantee to 
stav with us through the second vear. 
We are impressed by the character of 
this newest employe from Denmark, 
and have everv. confidence he will 
stav with us as agreed. 
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UNEASY UNTIL ARRIVAL 

We were very uneasy from the time 
he landed in New York until he ar- 
rived in Decorah, because we visioned 
other firms in the east offering him a 
much higher salary than we could af- 
ford out here in the middle-west, but 
he finally arrived in Decorah on 
Oct. 6. 

I was in Europe for five weeks this 
summer, and spent ten days in Nor- 
way. It seemed to be the wish of the 
majority of the working people with 
whom I talked to come to America if 
they could hurdle the passport. re- 
quirements and be assured of en- 
ployment. Most of the Scandinavians 
have a speaking knowledge of the 
English language, but realize the lan- 
guage barrier would be a_ definite 
handicap in finding employment. 

We have the advantage that we 
can use a man with a limited knowl- 
edge of the English language. 

Because we publish a Norwegian 
hewspaper we must have at least one 
more employe in all departments 
where the Norwegian language is used 
than would normally be required, be- 
cause of our inability to find a re- 
placement for one who becomes ill or 
quits on short notice. One of our Nor- 
wegian operators has been with us for 
about forty years, two vears ago 
he had his complete stomach removed 
at Rochester, Minn. This was the sixth 
successful operation of that type in 
Rochester in the last five vears. This 
man’s health now permits to 
work only four hours per day, so we 
were seriously short of help during the 
past summer months. 

MATERIAL IS STOCKPILED 

We print a four-page continued 
story section in our weekly newspa- 
per, and accumulate type for this sec- 
tion three or four months in advance, 


when ever possible, to help meet the 
emergency when we suddenly find 
ourselves short of help. This summer 
we also ran two pages less from May 
to October to help overcome our 
shortage problem, but we are now 
back to normal. 

In the event of a dire emergency 
there is the possibility that we could 
use an English operator, but our edi- 
tors would then have to type or edit 
every word of copy. The style of Nor- 
wegian in Decorah Posten is probably 
30° years behind the modern Nor- 
wegian of Norway. 

We do not intend to change our 
style to the modern Norwegian, but 
we get letters from our Norway cor- 
respondents modern Norwegian, 
news from many sections of Norway 
in the dialect that is peculiar to their 
section of the country, letters from 
our subscribers written in a combina- 
tion of English and Norwegian dia- 
lect. and none of this could be handl- 
ed by an English operator without 
complete editing. A Norwegian or 
Danish operator can learn the basic 
stvle of Decorah Posten Norwegian 
without too much difficulty, however, 
so he can handle much of the copy 
received in this maze of dialects with- 
out too much editing. 


lowa Still His Home 


James S. Farquhar, former pub- 
lisher of the Marengo Republican, 
now publisher of the Huntington 
Beach, Cal., News, sent a donation 
to Marengo toward construction of 
a memorial hospital there. He wrote 
that “As the years pass by, my 
thoughts with increasing frequency, 
revert to a thousand and one happy 
days in Marengo, which to me will 


alwavs be home.” 


REDIFORM DIVISION 
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Employment Shifts 
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Newsmen Change Jobs 


In Many Printing Plants 


J. S. Woodson, associate editor of 
the Sioux City Journal and Journal- 
Tribune, ended 46 years of newspa 
pering when he retired following a 
heart attack. He has been associate 
editor of the Journal-Tribune publica- 
tions since 1921, will move to Florida 
to spend his retirement years. 

He began his newspaper carcer in 
1906 at Nome, Alaska, as Alaskan 
correspondent for the Seattle Times, 
later wrote special articles for the 
Times, became a reporter for the Ta- 
coma, Wash., Tribune. He returned to 
his native Kentucky to work for the 
Courier-Journal Louisville, was 
telegraph editor of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Herald, managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, and managing 
editor of the Danville, Il., Commer- 
cial News, from which job he went 
to Sioux City. 

He is the author of a number of 
short stories and two of his novels 
have appeared as syndicated news- 
paper serial stories. In 1945, he at- 
tended the San Francisco conterence 
which produced the United Nations. 

Wallace Gray, with the Ames 
Daily Tribune for the past five years, 
is the new foreman of the Anita 
Tribune backshop. He is married, 
has four daughters. 

Oswald Christensen, formerly ein 
ployed at the Lutheran Publishing 
company of Blair, Neb., has joined 
the staff of the Onawa Sentinel as 
linotype operator. He is a graduate ot 
Dana college in Blair, veteran of 
World War II, married, has twin 
sons two and one-half years old. 

Tom Doughty, veterans’ agricul 
tural instructor at Manson, is new as- 
sistant farm editor for the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 

Kenneth P. Burke, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Highland 
Park News in Des Moines, has joined 
the news and advertising staff of the 
Manning Monitor. He attended Fort 


Dodge junior college, graduated from 
the State University of Lowa, is a 
veteran of World War II, and learned 
newspapering at the Grand Junction 
Globe-Free Press. 

Bruce Turvold, news editor of the 
Forest City Summit for the past two 
years, has left to work for a daily 
paper in Alton, Hl. While at Forest 
City, he was instrumental in secur- 
ing an adult education program. 

The Mediapolis New Evra has a 
change in administration, according 
to Editor-Publisher Walden T. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith is back at the New Era 
office after a nine and one-half vear 
lapse, replacing Mrs. Blair Shaffer, 
New Era staffer for six and one-half 
years, who resigned. Mrs. Smith has 
been considering reviving Pantry 
Shelf, her former column. 

Betty Flint has resigned as news 
editor of the Charles City Press, her 
place is being taken by Bob Eggle- 
son, who is back from two years in 
the army. 


Former Publisher Visits 


R. E. Aldrich, former publisher of 
the Dysart Reporter and of the Belle 
Plaine Union, recently visited the two 
newspapers. He published the Re- 
porter in 1912-13, and sold the Belle 
Plaine Union in 1918. Aldrich now 
publishes the San Dias, Cal., Press. 


Coleman Discusses Design 

Prof. Carroll Coleman, typography 
instructor in the school of journalism 
at the State University of Iowa, spoke 
to the Cedar Rapids Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen Nov. 14. on 
“Letter-head Design.” 


Discusses Responsibility 

Prot. Leslie G. Moeller, director o! 
the SUI school of journalism, appear 
ed on the lecture series of Simpson 
college at Indianola Nov. 25, dis 
cussed “The Responsibility of the 
Student to the Media of Mass Com 


munications.” 


Check on Government 

The newspaper is an institution de- 
veloped by modern civilization to pre- 
sent the news of the day, to foster 
commerce and industry, and to fur 
nish that check upon government 
which no constitution has ever been 
able to provide.—Audubon Advocate- 
Republican, 
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Magazines Offer Help 
With Ideas for Editors 


There are times when the best edi- 
tor is hard put for editorial ideas, or 
when he is just too busy to do a lot 
of research, needs a source of concen- 
trated background material. 

As an aid to the harried editor, THe 
lowa PusiisHer, through the cooper- 
ation of the university library, offers 
a partial list of magazines which give 
background on world affairs. 

Most of these are already familiar 
to editors and publishers in the state. 
But some are new or not widely 
known and some, editors might not 
have considered before as a source of 
background material for think pieces. 

The American Mercury is a maga- 
zine devoted to current problems and 
covers a wide range of topics. Its 
articles are written specifically to 
arouse discussion. The American Mer- 
eury devotes most of its pages to po- 
litical and economic discussions, many 
of which are controversial in nature. 
Many persons appreciate handy 
pocket size. 

PROVOKES THOUGHT 

The Atlantic has long been a source 
of thought-provoking articles of opin 
ion, A very great variety of readable 
and useful articles of current interest 
is to be found in each issue. Thought- 
ful discussions of problems in  eco- 
nomics, politics, and international re- 
lations are appearing in ever-increas- 
ing numbers in contrast to the many 
exclusive literary forms—poems,essays, 
short stories—of some years back. 
Civic affairs and diplomatic history 
are stressed constantly among the 
numerous articles appearing in each 
issue. Frequently, articles are treated 
from a pro and standpoint. A 
regular feature is the “Atlantic Report 
on the World Today,” a report from 
the various capitals and geographic 
areas throughout the world, 

Although the articles in) Current 
History are not necessarily provoca- 
tive in content and manner of pre- 
sentation, they do give much  back- 
cround material useful to the under- 
standing of the present-day historical 
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scene. Both domestic and international 
issues are treated in an authoritative 
but non-technical manner. The articles 
are written by specialists in the social 
sciences. Of particular value for ref- 
erence use are the regular monthly 
sections on “World documents” and 
the “Chronology.” The “World docu- 
ments” section gives the texts of 
treaties and state papers relating to 
international affairs; the “Chronology” 
lists important events of the month 
arranged by countries or geographic 
areas. 

DISCUSSES FOREIGN SCENE 

Foreign Affairs devotes itself to a 
“review of divergent ideas on all 
phases of foreign affairs—economic, 
social, political.” Its contributors  in- 
clude many outstanding — statesmen 
and internationally known scholars. 
Issued quarterly, it is published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Like many other periodicals during 
recent vears, Fortune has broadened 
its scope to include the interest of 
many people rather than to include 
only persons associated with big busi- 
ness. It is constantly becoming more 
useful — for contemporary _ statistics. 
Current trends in many fields are dis- 
cussed. Big business now is interpret- 
ed in its relation to all America. 

For over one hundred years Harp- 
ers Magazine has been devoted to in- 
terpreting contemporary affairs. It has 
been called a “reflector of the current 
American scene.” Valuable not alone 
for its provocative articles on domestic 
problems it has added penetrating dis- 
cussions of foreign affairs. Recently, 
more and more articles have appear- 
ed dealing with ideas and trends. In- 
cluded in the issues are numerous 
articles on conservation. 

REPORTER IS NEW 

comparative newcomer to the 
news magazine field, the Reporter dif- 
fers from other news magazines in 
that each issue discusses at some 
length a major development the 
field of current events, rather than iso- 
lated happenings. Related day to day 
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news events are synthesized for the 


reader the result being a fairly com- 
posite discussion of topics of major 
news interest. The Reporter thus sup- 
plements Time and Newsweek. 

The character of the Saturday Re- 
view has changed considerably during 
recent years. Although still an excel- 
lent source for book reviews and ar- 
ticles on current trends in literature, 
it now offers an increasing number of 
articles editorials dealing with 
social, scientific, and economic prob- 
lems, both domestic and international. 
In a sense, it concerns itself with the 
issues discussed in books as well as 
with books themselves. 

STUDIES WELFARE 

Devoted mainly to topics of human 
welfare, the Survey discusses prob- 
lems of housing, race relations, pen- 
sions, child welfare programs and the 
like. Articles are popular in style and 
are illustrated with pictures, drawings 
and cartoons. Although emphasis is 
placed on domestic problems, social 
conditions abroad and world welfare 
organization are given attention. Ar- 
ticles are based on extensive research 
into the facts of the problems dis- 
cussed. 

With the growing interest in the 
United Nations, a magazine concern- 
ing world problems and their relation- 
ship to the United Nations is of par- 
ticular value. Such is the United 
Nations World. Broad in scope and 
staffed by internationally minded 
people from all over the world, the 
United Nations World stresses the 
social, cultural and artistic aspects of 
human activity as well as the more 
commonly discussed economic prob- 
lems. There is full coverage of United 
Nations activities. 


Want Women in Office 

At its annual fall meeting held in 
Newton, Iowa Press Women, Inc., 
passed a resolution recommending ap- 
pointment of qualified women to of- 
fice in all levels of government, ac- 
cepted an invitation to hold the or- 
ganization’s annual founders’ day 
meeting in Sioux City in February. 


If you plan to... 


SELL YOUR NEWSPAPER 


take advantage of this agency’s many buyer 
contacts and selling experience. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 
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lowa Press Women 
Plan Annual Contest 

Jan. 2 is deadline for entries in the 
1952 lowa Press Women’s contest, 
according to Contest Chairman Jean 
Strong, Cedar Rapids Gazette staffer. 

Entries may be made in 30 classi- 
fications in six general headings: 
daily newspaper, weekly newspaper, 
magazine or trade journal, photog- 
raphy, radio and TV, and miscel- 
laneous. Rules may be secured from 
the contest chairman. 

Judges will be Prof. Charles Bar- 
num of the State University of Iowa 
journalism school; Reeves Hall, editor 
of Independence newspapers, and 
Everett Streit, managing editor of the 
Clinton Herald. 

Winners will be announced at the 
annual spring IPW meeting, time and 
place to be set later. First place en- 
tries will be sent to the National Fed- 
eration of Press Women contest. 


Serves at Convention 

John R. Burrows, business and ad- 
vertising manager of the Belle Plaine 
Union and vice-president of the Towa 
Press association, served on the pho- 
tographic committee of the National 
Editorial association at its fall) con- 
vention in Chicago. 


Expands News Coverage 

The Clarinda Herald-Journal has 
expanded its news coverage to  in- 
clude the town of Gravity, which re- 
cently lost its paper, and the Oak 
Hill community. 


Speaks at NEA Meet 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the school of journalism at the State 
University of Towa at Iowa City, 
spoke at a luncheon meeting during 
the National Editorial association’s 
fall convention in Chicago. 


Returns from Tour 


Editor-Publisher |. M. Beck of the 
Centerville Daily lowegian, re- 
turned from a three-month tour of 
Europe. He wrote a series of 30 
articles which appeared in the loweg- 
ian and the Oceanside, Cal., Daily 
Blade-Tribune. The articles dealt 
with type of food, travel, hotels, un- 
usual places and events. 
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Ownership Changes 


Harry Bond, employed by the Tain- 
tor Savings bank of New Sharon, has 
purchased an interest in the New 
Sharon Star from Editor-Publisher W. 
H. “Bill” Needham. 

“Pete” Kilgore, former employe of 
the Klemme Times, has leased the 
business and building from Publisher 
R. A. Jorgenson. Jorgenson, at the 
helm for 35 years, will devote his 
time to his commercial printing plant 
at Garner. 


Advocate Has Homeweek 
Publisher C. E. Treman of the 
Rockwell City Advocate drew visits 
from two former Advocate statters— 
former publisher Mark E. Cramer, 
now publisher of the Wayne, Neb., 
Herald and just back from viewing 
Operation Main Brace, NATO exer- 
cises in Europe; Denton Smerdon, 
former Advocate mechanical  fore- 
man, now publisher of the North 
Shore Sentinel at Pacific Beach, Cal. 


Trains Many Newsmen 
Publisher Robert B. Lyon of the 
Schleswig Leader has made a news 
paper training school of his shop; 
turned out Roy Bothmann, now in 
Ilinois; Eddie Ehler, part owner of 
a paper at Tripp, $.D.; Bob Hess, 
sports editor of the Bureau Valley 
Chief at Tiskilwa, Ill; Jerry Hess, 
sophomore at the State University of 
lowa, employed on The Daily lowan; 
Al Bosse, in the army in Japan; Mar- 
vin Harm, working for the Le Mars 
Sentinel. Lyon, short handed now, 
hopes to train one more before teach- 


ing his own boys the trade. 


Prep Writers Meet 

The Iowa high school press associa 
tion held its annual convention at the 
State University of Lowa school of 
journalism this fall. The convention 
was devoted to studying wavs to mm 


prove high school publications. 


and June 16, 1953. 


A Training Program 
Of Interest 
To lowa Publishers 


To help furnish Iowa newspapers with printer-operators, 
the Newspaper Production Laboratory offers a beginners’ 
training course which includes practical experience in all 
phases of “country shop” printing. 


Trainees in the course in Linecasting Machine Operation 
and Care produce a newspaper of from four to eight pages 
after a few weeks of training. They set all the straight 
matter and heads, cast stereotypes, compose ads, make up 
pages, and feed the cylinder press. 

To help Iowa residents who need money the Iowa Press 
Association newspapers have established a loan fund to 
finance trainees. You may have a man in your shop 
eligible for such a loan. Courses start February 9, 1953, 


For full information, contact .. . 


_ Newspaper Production Laboratory 
School of Journalism 


lowa City, lowa 
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Linotype Is Boss 


Ashes Pamper Mabel 


A Cantankerous Cuss 


The Ashes, who recently acquired 
the Anita Tribune, are a couple of 
Ph.D.’s who learned newspapering the 
hard way. Some of the tribulations 
which two Ph.D.’s encounter in learn- 
ing backshop intricacies are humor- 
ously told in their column, Smoke 
and Ashes. (Mrs. Ash was a Smoke 
before the couple married. ) 

We're getting jealous of Mabel, our 
linotype machine. Sometimes she gets 
more visitors here than the human 
members of the staff all rolled to 
gether. Its carrying the “machine 
age” just too far. We think she’s just 
a dirty oldtimer, sitting in a corner 
chattering to herself. Well, come to 
think of it, maybe we all are. 

She's been behaving pretty well. 
In fact we can't think when she spit 
metal out on the floor last. After she 
hit Bud on the head with her old 
metal claw, | think he quit being kind 
to her and kicked her in the slats oc- 
casionally when she acted up, even if 
she is old enough to be his grand- 
mother. When we think of how we 
pampered her last summer and let her 
have the fan played on her tummy on 
hot days while we just wiped our 
brows! And she had a thermostat too. 
We didn't thermostat. 
Our blood just boiled away on those 
hot days. 


have any 


When she gets a chance, Mabel 
misspells and does sly little things. 
We don't trust her, and [T hope: we 
don't have to print anything in our 
paper about strikes, for if she'd read 
it and find out about those things, 
she'd go on one of them herself, just 
out of sheer orneriness. 

The sly old devil found a way to 
shake a screw loose last week and 
cause a “back squirt,” which isn’t 
exactly what you might imagine it to 
be, a linotype being oddly construct 
ed. A back squirt isn’t any fun, how- 
ever, to the guy that has to clean up 
the metal that has squirted. Mabel 
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doesn't know it yet, but we're just 
going to fix her up with a cotter key 
so she can’t do it any more. To think 
of the time when we thought some- 
one with a “screw loose” was just a 
mild lunatic. Mabel’s rip-roarin’ 
demon when she gets a screw loose. 

Mabel’s built) funny by human 
standards. On her left side she hasn't 
much except wheels belts. Her 
arm is at the back, and reaches up 
about eight feet. Most of her digestive 
system is on the right side. She’s got 
a pot of hot metal that we call her 
tummy, and by an intricate process 
letters come down and get that metal 
poured on them. Then they come 
toward the front and pass through a 
mouthpiece and if all goes well they 
presently come out as “lines of type.” 

There was a time when we were 
so ignorant, we thought Mabel ate 
through her mouthpiece. but we've 


learned a los. 


Official Santa Paper 

The Denison papers report receiving 
a wire from the North Pole appoint- 
ing them official publishers of letters 
to Santa Claus from kids in their 
district. 


Errors Are Easy 

The Jefferson Bee quotes a Hud- 
son Motor Company newsletter on the 
possibilities of mistakes slipping into 
type: “In an ordinary newspaper col- 
umn, there are 10,000 letters and 
there are seven possible positions for 
each letter, making 70,000 chances 
for error and several million chances 
for transpositions. In the sentence, “To 
be or not to be, there are 2,759,022 
possible chances for error by trans- 
position.” 


Editor Gets Committee Job 

Frank Eyerly, managing editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, has been named to the continu- 
ing study committee of the Associat- 
ed Press Managing Editors associa- 
tion. 


Illness Causes Suspension 
Unable to secure more help than 
Publisher 
Charles J. Coon was forced to suspend 
publication of the Lovilia Press for 
two weeks when it became necessary 


one part-time employe, 


for Mrs. Coon to undergo major sur- 
gery. 


SEE FIRST 


--- FOR ALL TYPE METAL NEEDS 


Cut melting pot dross with Federated’s new CASTOMATIC ® Type Metals... 
automatically cast on patented electronically controlled machines. The casting 
operation is completed under pressure... air is kept from the molten metal. 
Therefore harmful oxides are excluded and you get less dross in the melting 
pot. The metal is extra fine grained and uniform throughout. Orifices stay clean 
... metal flows freely... machines operate smoothly. Available in 5-lb. bars 
...in Monotype or Ludlow, Stereotype, Linotype or Intertype. 


Federated stands ready to fill your needs promptly ...and accept your dross 
. at any of its 11 type metal service points across the nation. 


See Federated first for CASTOMATIC Type Metals, for Electrotype Metal, 
Copper and Tin Anodes, Electrotyper’s Foil, Savaloy stick-type flux and 


Savemet dry powder flux. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
4041 PARK AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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Readers Oblivious 
To Teletypesetter 


Content, display or treatment. of 
reading matter in newspapers has not 
been noticeably changed by advent 
of the teletypesetter circuit, an oper- 
ation which permits automatic setting 
of stories transmitted by wire services 
to newspapers. In fact. readers ap- 
parently are unaware that any change 
has taken place in their daily paper. 

This is revealed in an article ap- 
pearing in the spring issue of Jour 
nalism Quarterly on the effects of the 
teletypesetter circuit upon newspa- 
pers. Robert J. Cranford, who has had 
17 years experience with newspapers, 
wire services and in public relations, 
did research for the article as a can- 
didate for the Ph.D. degree in mass 
communications at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Most of his research was 
conducted in the first teletypesetter 
circuit wholly operated by a news ser- 
vice, that of the Associated Press with 
sending point at Charlotte, N.C. 

Mr. Cranford admits that because 
widespread circuit Operation is so re- 
cent a development, any conclusions 
from a brief study are likely to be 
speculative. 
that: 


Costs for the new equipment are 


However, he reasons 


sizable. An operating unit sells for 
close to $3,200 and standard pertorat- 
ing units for $1,400. The minimum 
equipment required for reception of 
news over a teletypesetter circuit con- 
sists of one repertorator costing 
around $825 and a monitor printer, 
which costs about $1,250. Although 
relatively large, these costs are not 
out of line with costs of other news- 
paper production machinery. 

Time can be saved through use of 
the new equipment. Manually-oper- 
ated linotypes normally cast’ from 
240 to 360 lines an hour; whereas the 
new equipment enables an operating 
unit to produce 300 to 720 lines in the 
same period. This faster operation not 
only enables the newspaper to set 
the news more quickly, but has proved 
to be more economical. The Charlotte 
News, for example, estimates a saving 
of $43,290 a year could be realized it 
all 15 of its linotypes were equipped 
with teletypesetters. 

Production costs are reduced by the 
operation, but the development has 
brought new labor problems to news- 


papers. The International Typographi- 


cal union has sought, and in some in 
stances has acquired, jurisdiction over 
the teletypesetter operation. On some 
papers which do not have union shops, 
stenographers are emploved as_perto- 
rator operators; and executives of 
these papers say they are easily train- 
ed. 

Newspaper officials interviewed in 
this study were unaninously of the 
opinion that teletypesetter operation 
would result in no wholesale unem- 
ployment of printers. 


Postmaster Was Editor 

Fenton Postmaster “Jake” Schwartz, 
former long-time editor of the Fen- 
ton Reporter, was featured in a story 
in the Algona Upper Des Moines 
Two of his sons still are in newspaper 
work: Bob, publisher of the Swea City 
Herald, and Karl, advertising manag 
er of the Rockwell City Advocate. 


Time Editor Speaks 

Frank McNaughton, special con 
respondent for Time and Life maga- 
zines, spoke at an annual journalism 
dinner given at the State University 
of Iowa. At the dinner, called the 
wayzgoose banquet, Dr. Norman 
Meier of SUL was awarded a certifi- 
cate by two professional journalism 


fraternities (Sigma Delta Chi and 
Theta Sigma Phi) for his help to 
journalism. Doctor Meier created a 


sensation when he flatly predicted a 
sweep for Eisenhower just before the 
Nov. 


opinion polling organizations for being 


t elections, scored the national 


too cautious. 


Map Locates Subscribers 
Publisher Ed M. 
pared a map showing the location of 


Smith has pre 


every farm subscriber to the Winter- 
set Madisonian 
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you the job is easier all along the line. 


“The new Wide Range Mixers carry the largest 
display faces to run in any main magazine. 
right from your 
main keyboard. Less reaching for sorts to slow 


That means more big type 


you down. 


“Our engineers have made the Model 35 and 36 
Mixers as easy to maintain as they are to run. 
Ask your Linotype Production Engineer how 
these mixers can build big profits for you” 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Leadership Through Research 


\ MAT RICKS SAYS: 

“These Wide Range 
Linotype Mixers 

make setting Display a Cinch!” 


“Yes, sir! Ask any operator who’s had a chance 
to run the Model 35 or 36 Mixers. He'll tell 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


Set in Linotype Times Roman 


“Here are some of 
8 the features that 
make the Wide Range 
Mixer an operator's 
dream!” 


All four main magazines 
on Models 35 and 36 are 
over 35° wider than 
normal! Wide 72-channel 
magazines carry type 
sizes larger than any 
other main magazine. 
You get sizes from small 
text faces up to normal 
36 point — right from the 
main keyboard! 


No more guessing when 
to shift magazines! An 
automatic latch locks the 
elevating mechanism and 
positively prevents shift- 
ing until all matrices are 


distributed. Two green 
lights show when to shift. 


and Spartan families 
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On Earth Peace... 
Good Will Toward Men 


Every day, the people who put out our newspapers 
strengthen the meaning of these simple, ancient words that 


express the fervent hopes of free men everywhere. 


For every day, they try to help people know their world 


a little better and understand their fellow-men a little better. 


So, as the year’s end approaches, the men and women 
of A & P, thankful for America’s free press, offer to newspaper 
people from copy boys to publishers their sincerest wishes 


fora 


Merry Happy Year 


FOOD STORES 
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